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November 7, 1921 


FACTS ON FLYING BOAT TRANSPORTATION 


First Annual Report of Commercial Aviation Operations ever made in the United States 
compiled by the Aeromarine Airways for the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy De- 
partment. Washington, D. C. For the Year ending October 27th, 1921. 



The Aeromarine A invars is today the largest Aerial Transportation Company in the World oper- 


ating flying boats exclusively. 

The experience gained in the successful operation of aircraft for commercial purposes, representing 
an investment of many hundreds of thousands of dollars, is furnished to purchasers of Aeromarine 
Flying Boats. There is no other Aerial Transportion Company in North America that has this 
information available. 

There are many Cities that can use Aeromarine Flying Boats for the 
establishing of Airways. We have a limited number of new Aeroma- 
rine-Navy Flying Boats for sale and are accepting orders for Spring 
delivery. Write for catalog and dealer’s proposition. 

AEROMARINE ENGINEERING & SALES CO. 


TIMES BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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AVIATION FANS 

build yourself a $10,000.00 automobile chassis with an old high grade chassis and a 
overhauled OX-5, and have the satisfaction of driving a personally engineered custoi 


Very slight and easily made modifications only i 
motor and chassis. 


: necessary ordinarily on the 


• Tt » bove P^tograph shows a Winton, year 1910 chassis with OX-5 motor and 
special body. Weight fully loaded 3.600 lbs., maximum speed 100 m.p.h. Four 
speed chassis. 18.3 miles per gallon of commercial gasoline by actual continuous check 
at miles per hour in high gear without slipping clutch, acceleration standing start to 
45 miles per hour in 10 seconds. In three days city driving ran 145.2 miles on 9' A 
gallons of commercial gasoline. ^ 

, “K addressed and 4-cent stamped large envelope for general data on above 
OX-5 booldet ,nsta atlon ’ or one dollar for detai * instructions with photographs and 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 


GARDEN CITY 


LONG ISLAND 


$ 




Does it mean anything to you to 
save time ? 

Why do you travel by motor car 
rather than by horse and buggy? 

Why by train rather than by motor- 
ear? 

Why the telephone? 

Air travel is coming. It is funda- 
mental that any vehicle which 
permits material saving in j'time of 
transportation must eventually be- 
come an economic necessity.^ 

Don’t let other towns profit by air 
travel at your expense simply be- 
cause your particular town will not 
prepare for it. 


Vote for Your Municipal Landing Field 

DAYTON WRIGHT COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO 


"The birthplace of the airplane" 
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Dispersion versus Unification 

1 or bureaus of the government are all appearing before 
General Dawes to urge aeronautical appropriations in 
connection with their various activities. The list of the gov- 
ernment agencies is truly impressive, as may be seen from the 
brief enumeration which follows. 

The War Department naturally heads the list, but beside the 
needs of the Air Service many other requests for aeronautical 
appropriations appear in the estimates of this department. 
Thus, the Fortifications Bill has its aviation requirements. The 
Sundry Civil Bill and the well known Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial Bill look after the pay of the personnel. The 
Quartermaster Department, the Ordnance Department and the 
Signal Corps have likewise aeronautical requirements. 

The Navy, until the Bureau of Aeronautics was established 
had its requirements for naval appropriations scattered 
through half a dozen bureau requests. The new organization 
makes it possible to have a single naval air appropriation, 
which considerably simplifies its study. 

The Post Office Appropriation Bill carries the U. S. Air 
Mail needs. The National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics makes its requests independently. The Bureau of 
Standards, the Weather Bureau and the Government Printing 
Office have their aeronautical work provided for in separate 
bills. 

This brief and incomplete enumeration shows the extra- 
ordinary dispersion of aeronautical provisions which prevails 
in the present government machinery. In seeking a remedy 
for this unfortunate state of affairs Great Britain affords the 
example of a separate air department which controls all 
military and naval air activities, and supervises and supports 
civil air transport. In France, on the other hand, the air 
services of the army and navy are separate organizations, but 
the aircraft engineering and construction service is unified 
under a sub-secretary of aeronautics. The latter establishes 
the aeronautical estimates in accordance with the requirements 
of the respective services, and he also controls civil air 
transport and the national meteorological office. While this 
system of concurrently establishing the military and naval air 
estimates may be somewhat involved, it appears to give sat- 
isfaction, so that it should appeal to those who are opposed 

The three-unit ministry of defense, with under-secretaries 
for the Army, Navy and a separate Air Force yet to be cre- 
ated, which the Administration sponsors, would probably be 
the best solution of the problem. 

A great, many people are reluctant to place the control 
of civil aeronautics into the hands of the military for fear 
that such a solution might result in regulations which would 
have less regard for the commercial interests of air transport 
than for its military adaptability in time of war. This is 


why it seems to us preferable to have a bureau of civil air 
transport in the Department of Commerce rather than in the 
proposed Ministry of Defense under an under-secretary of 
aeronautics. The latter’s duties will necessarily be military 
in the first place, the term military being used in the sense of 
opposed to civil, and as he will be in charge of both army aid 
naval aeronautics, these duties are likely to be of considerable 
magnitude. Hence, if civil air transport were put under his 
control it is to be feared that the under-secretary of aero- 
nautics would find little time to take deep interest in problems 
which are primarily commercial. 


Third Aviators’ Armistice Dinner 

T HE annual Aviators’ Armistice Dinner which was insti- 
tuted by the now defunct American Flying Club in 
1919 and which was perpetuated by the Aero Club of 
America when the two organizations joined forces, threatened 
this year to bring about a new rift in our aviation circles. 
For a time it seemed indeed as if the year 1921 would see 
two aviators’ armistice dinners — a juncture which would have 
been highly regretted by all those who work for a closer and 
more cordial union of all aeronautical interests. 

It is therefore gratifying to note that, thanks to the earnest 
efforts of both sides to come to an agreement the difficulties 
which threatened to split the Aviators’ Dinner in two have 
been composed. Hence there will be but one Armistice cel- 
ebration on Nov. 11, at the Commodore Hotel. The dinner 
has the unqualified support of both the Aero Club of America 
and of Laurence L. Driggs, chairman of the committee which 
planned the Armistice Dinner independently. It is to be 
hoped that all fliers who can do so will celebrate Armistice 
Day at the Aviators’ Dinner so as to make it the biggest and 
most successful aeronautical gathering of its kind. 


‘ Aviation Recognition 

T HE appointment of Rear Admiral Moffet and Brigadier 
General Mitchell to the Technical Advisory Board at 
the Washington Conference for the Limitation of Arm- 
aments is of the greatest significance. Aviation, which hitherto 
seemed to be dominated by the older services, for the first 
time takes its seat at the conference table with spokesmen 
who know the importance of the new arm and ore able to 
speak of it in intelligent terms. 

Other governments are sending to Washington their air 
department representatives, and it was therefore generally 
feared that our own air services would, as heretofore, be repre- 
sented by some ranking officer of the senior services. That 
the ablest aeronautical men in the Army and in the Navy were 
chosen for this post gives hope that out of the conference may 

renewed importance and a more clearly recognized value. 


A New Langley Controversy 
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Conquest of Arabian Desert by. Aircraft 


Heretofore the Arabian Desert bad been regarded as a bar 
to direct communication between the Mediterranean and the 



Working Cast ok the Larsen Aerial Efficiency Trophy 
by Gctzon Borglum 


in May was assembled a flight of airplanes, armored cars lent 
by the British War Office, and desert tenders fitted out with 
wireless telegraph apparatus. 

The locating of the first 150 miles of the route was done 
with little difficulty. Then the ground parties began to find 
their work more and more toilsome, until 160 miles from their 
starting point they struck a vast tract of rough lava beds. 
Scattered across this tract, which was intersected by deep 
wadis, were enormous boulders. But a way out of the lava 
bed had to be found, and when those working on the level 
were well nigh baffled, and when the growing heat of June 
added to the hardships under which they labored, news at 
length came by wireless from the scouting airplanes far ahead 
that a way out of the wilderness of stone and dry stream beds 
had been found. That was on June 16. The ground parties 
forthwith set to work anew and forced a passage through 
10 miles of heart-breaking country out into the desert again, 
where they struck land that was comparatively easy to work- 
Four days later ground connection was made with Baghdad 
when the cars arrived at the emergency ground at El-jid, 
300 miles from Jerusalem. Operations were pushed on from 
the Baghdad side, and on June 25 Rainadie was entered by 
air and land. Baghdad was entered on the following day. 

Thus the route was roughly laid out. Work is now going 
on in perfecting the emergency landing grounds, and in making 
permanent the ground organization along the track. 




The Air Transport Demonstration at Mineola ME*—™ 
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The J.L.12 Armpred Attack Airplane 
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“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 

(CepyHyM. 1911, by The Oerdner. Hog at Ob., lye.) 
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Commercial Aircraft for Emergencies 


In view of the threatened railroad strike, since called off, 

tary of Commerce Hoover a report on the aircraft available 
for emergency transportation : 

available for the general carriage of passengers, mail and 
express. They are of both land and water, cargo and passen- 
ger types. Fifty are in commission in the vicinity of New 
York. Others in proportion are available out of Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Key West, New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Dayton, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapolis, 
points in Texas, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. The 

200 to 800 miles. Arrangements most lie made for fuel and 
sendee, and advise that municipalities that wish to avail them- 

tion." 


The offer to Secretary Hoover was based upon repoi 
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The fifty or more planes in Greater New York are in com- 
mission on the various fields on Long Island and New Jersey. 

The Aeromarine Plane and Motor Co. offers six elevat- 
ing boats available at Keyport, N. J., and Key West, Fla. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp. 1ms twenty, two 
and three- place land machines ready at Garden City, and 
reports that their depots, in all parts of the country*, have 
several hundred more of similar types tuned up for flight. 

The Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp., whose Flying 
Yacht has recently been operating between New York and 
New London at less cost than the cost by rail, is ready for 
Boston, Philadelphia or Washington service. 

lifting' Curt^^.N^mon^Tane^the MesscngiT^ a nefa scon* 
of Avros. 

The Wittemann Aircraft Corp. of Hasbrouck Heights, N. J.. 
reports four land planes. The Wittemann compnny incident- 
ally received telephone instructions from the Post Office De- 
partment to rush completion of five DeHavilands for the Air 
Mail. These DeHavilands can carry six or seven passengers 
or 850 pounds of moil. 

The J.L. Aircraft Corp. has five J.L. monoplanes at Central 
Park, L. I., each carrying six people. These planes are to 
leave shortly for the middle west, but will be available in Kan- 
sas City or Omaha or can be recalled to New York or sent 
wherever needed. 

At Curtiss Field on Long Island there are three or four 
five-passenger S.V.A. land planes of the Aero Import Corp.. 
and two Fokker monoplanes of the Netherlands Aircraft Co., 
one carrying five passengers. These ships are already in 

Reports from over the country state that the Thomas Morse 
Co. at Ithaca, the Glenn L. Martin Co. at Cleveland, G. Elias 
& Bro. at Buffalo, the Dayton Wright Co. at Dayton, Ohio, 
and the Boeing Airplane Co. at Seattle are ready to provide 
service, and wherever possible to put more machines in the air. 
The Dayton Wright Co. has three long range cruisers, one of 
which carries four passengers, and which is in frequent oper- 
ation between cities of the middle west. Two lines, one land 

out of Seattle. The seaplane line connects with Victoria, B. C. 

Particularly extensive service can be provided out of Ko- 
komo, Ind., where there is a large air port with fifteen or 
twenty machines, Minneapolis with twenty-five or thirty, and 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. In the two latter cities the 
Califomia-Curtiss Co., the Mercury Aviation Co. and the 
Rogers Airport have available a hundred planes of various 
types. 


Aerial transportation will fill the demand for the urgent 

ing of which will relieve the financial system; it will meet to 
a great degree the problem of carrying the mails. The Air 
Mail, now operated only between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, has contact between New York and the South by way of 
Washington and could, if advisable, operate two more lines 
between New York and Chicago, taking in Pittsburgh, Ft. 
Wayne, etc. The equipment exists and the route is charted 
between the Twin Cities and St. Louis. Air travel is so com- 
mon on the Pacific Coast that movement of the mails by air- 
plane between San Francisco and Los Angeles is practicable 
at once. The Seattle- Victoria mail could be extended south to 
Portland and east to Spokane and Minneapolis. 

The same types of airplanes capable of carrying the mails 
can also transport limited quantities of food, but it is believed 

omment officials or business men on whose travel from point 
to point may depend the working out of other problems, such 

ways.° "Although* no 'united^naUonal "effort .'has" been made, 
airways have been laid out over most of the United States, 

training to man the ships available. 


Kansas Fliers and the Railroad Strike 
The Aviation Committee of the American Legion Executive 
Committee wired to Postmaster General Will Havs offering 
the services of the entire membership of the Flying Club of 
Kansas City in recruiting pilots for the United States air mail 
service reserve planes which the Postmaster General is quoted 
in Washington dispatches as saying he would put in service 


The Slur-Bulletin of Honolulu is favorably impressed with 

aerial transportation in Hawaii, stating that the conditions, 
climatic and geographical, are ideal in this group of islands 
for an all-the-year airplane service. Storms of great severity 
are extremely rare, and each island offers its haven of peace- 
ful, protected ocean water for seaplanes which, of course, are 
the types of flying machines best adapted for inter-island 
service. It believes that the transportation of the mails, ex- 
press and passengers, should give to a commercial airplane 
service sufficient business to make the venture profitable and, 
if not at the outset, at least as soon ns a period of successful 
operation convinced people of it practicability. Army and 
Navy airmen who have made many inter-island flights are 
virtually unanimous in the opinion that a commercial sendee 
is feasible. It is they who have done the flying, the blazing 


French Airplane Construction 
A London financial journal states that the French Military 
Air Service will next year have over 40,000 airplanes, if the 
Army Budget passes. The French Flying Corps would then 
be composed of 286 regiments, each of twelve squadrons. 
French airplane constructo-s are at present in a _ very strong 
position, mainly because the French Government did not cancel 
all its war contracts, but allowed constructors to execute the 
greater number of them. It was thought that this would be 
the best way of subsidizing the French air industry. 

In addition, the French constructors had in hand substan- 
tial orders from Japan and South America. It is to this 
policy and to the most intelligent cooperation of the French 
military technical services with civilian aviation that France 
owes her present lead in the air. 
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Third Aviators’ Armistice Dinner 


Aviation Activities at Spokane 
The development of interest in aviation has proceeded stead- 
ily in Spokane, Wash., and vicinity. In one day recently 
there were ten planes on the Foster Russell landing field. They 
included the machines of Fred W. Hungate, a banker and 
wheat grower of Pomeroy; Albert Hubbard, n Spokane in- 
ventor; Charles E. Stilwell, theatre owner; J. G. Rankin, 
pilot. Walla Walla; W. H. Fouts, an attorney of Walla Walla; 
David Mathews of Moscow, Idaho; Spokane Industries, C. L. 
Lnngdon. pilot; Ralph Beal. Ritzville; and the Bluebird and 
Standard planes of the Russell Co. Ha'f of the visiting planes 
were flown by their owners or operators. 

Four men are employed in setting up a new 3-passenger 
plane for use on the field. It will be of 150 lip., equipped 
with an electric starter, and will be ready for the air shortly. 


Two Interesting Foreign Airplanes 
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Applying the Figure of Merit 


By Donald W. McILhiney 


In the article entitled “Single-Engined Cabin Airplanes” 
a Figure of Merit was calculated for each machine. Various 
comments have been received regarding both the Figure of 
Merit and some of the data. The following brief notes may 

In the original article* it was pointed out that there are 
many factors that can not be included in a practical F. M. 
as they are not readily determined or can not be expressed by 
a number. The most important of these is the maintenance 
cost which naturally requires a service test for its determina- 
tion and so can not be employed to rate a new design. Another 
important feature is the factor of safety of the structure. A 
high F. M. may be obtained by employing a very low factor 
of safety and so making the machine relatively unsafe as 
compared to another machine with a lower F. M. but greater 
structural strength. Reliability is still another point that 
ean not be included while first cost can be fairly included 
only by dividing it by the value received which is’ the F. M. 
itself; furthermore, at the present stage of progress, prices 
are not readily obtained for the majority of new construction. 

Some misunderstanding was shown as to the purpose of the 
F. M. Some considered that it was intended to be an engin- 
eering instead of a commercial formula. The formula was 
intended to give a rating to the commercial value, i.e., the 
the dollars and cents value, and not to the engineering value 
of the design, which is a different proposition. It has been 
proposed that the formula be improved by eliminating the 
engine, whieh could be accomplished by assuming the same 
weight per horsepower and fuel consumption for all designs. 

In any machine the F. M. may be varied by changing the 
disposable load and the proportion of fuel load to pay load. 
Taking D — Disposable Load, c = Fuel Consumption (lb./ 
hp.-lir. ), Hp — Horsepower, h = Endurance in hours, and 



V X Hp . 


we have a new expression for the F. M. as follows 
F.M. = KX(B- heHp ) X (F*) 

= KDVh — KVh’eHP 

The F. M. will be a maximum for that value of /< which 
makes the first derivative zero, as follows : 
dFM 

= KDV — 2KVeHph 

dh 

D 



Substituting in the original equation, 

DDF 

FM = K X (— ) X (— X ) = a maximum. 

2 2 2 eHp 

Or in words : The F. M. for any given machine will be a max- 
imum when the pay load is equal to the fuel load, other factors 
remaining constant including the total weight. When the 
disposable load, and hence the total weight, is varied, a similir 
calculation shows that the F. M. increases indefinitely as the 
weight is varied, within practical limits of course. 

Most foreign F. M.s or Indices of Efficiency assume a fixed 
range and the speeds of the various machines are considered 
to be approximately equal, the idea being to assume that they 
are all employed on the same airway. This eliminates the 
designer's opinion as to the proper proportion of pay and 
fuel loads. This we hold to be a mistake, especially in view 
of the fact that the assumption of a common range will vary 
the ratings of the different machines compared in an unequal 
manner and may even increase some while decreasing others. 
The two most prominent foreign F. M.s are M. Herbemonfs 
“pounds pay load per horsepower” and the Italian “Pay load 
X range / weight of fuel and oil”. In the first case the’ range 
is fixed and in both the speed is assumed to be sensibly the 
same for the machines considered together. Both of these 
are strikingly similar in conception with the one here con- 
sidered with the exception that we have included the landii^ 
speed. This is included because it is a measure of the depre- 
ciation and, to a lesser extent, the maintenance cost for the 
following main reasons; It is the principal determining factor 
of the amount of damage done in a forced landing on unpre- 
pared ground and it is a measure of the wear and tear involved 
in taking off and landing, both for the machine and the pilot, 
at the regular airports. 

As the tab'c given on page 421 of the Oct 10 issue of this 
journal contains the data for some representative machines 
we are reproducing it here with some necessary corrections and 
additions. 

As M. Herbemont is a member of the BIZriot firm it is to 
be supposed tfmt his figure for the horsepower of the Mam- 
mouth ( 1 000 1 is correct although the machine has hitherto 
been understood to have been fitted with four 300 hp. Hispaao- 
Sniza engines. Also the Spad S-33 has been understood to 
be fitted with a Salmson 7.9 engine which is rated at 250 hp. 
and normally develops much more. 

The table gives some added items to be considered in com- 
paring the cantilever monoplane with the trussed biplane 
Also it shows that while the Fokkor and Spad are better air- 
planes (gliders), than the Junkers, the qualities of the engine 
with which the latter is fitted make it the best machine when 


TABLE OF CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 
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a longer distance is to be covered. By best is meant the best 
in a commercial sense, though not necessarily in an engineer- 
ing sense. In comparing the Fokkor and the Spad as examples 
of monoplane and biplane it is well to take into account that 
if both machines were equally well streamlined, the advantage 
would very probably be in the favor of the cantilever mono- 

ln applying any F. M. in judging a group of machines, not 
only must the factors of the type mentioned above be con- 
sidered, but some specific requirement such as speed or range 
must be employed to weed out those machines not designed 


for the service required. A fuller explanation of this point 
i with a figure was given in the original article to which inter- 
ested readers are referred. 

The power of the B.M.W. 3a engine is 185 hp. at all alti- 
tudes up to 10,000 ft. There is a widespread impression, due 
to a premature and erroneous English report, that t h is engine 
develops about 240 hp. at ground level. This is only obtained 
by using full throttle and with the altitude control wide open. 
This is not the manner in whieh the engine was designed to be 
used and such treatment would soon ruin it. The 220 hp. 
B.M.W. engine is the type 4. 


New Naval Catapult Launching Device 


The Secretary of the Navy announces that, as the result of 
extensive experiments, the U. S. Navy has developed a “cata- 
pult” launching service which is soon to be tested in service. 
A complete unit is now ready for installation on a battleship 
of the fleet. When all necessary tests are completed in service, 
the “catapult” can be produced in quantity, and ships rapidly 

which is mounted the airplane. By means of the motive plant 
used, the carriage is caused to move on the tracks 'at an in- 
is sufficient to permit the airplane to take the air. Then the 


proper aircraft carriers, they may be launched by means of 
cntapults from the carriers, or under favorable circumstames 
they may take off directly from the flying-off deck of the car- 
riers as from a field. Also, at the end of their flight they may 

nliglit on the landing decks of the carriers where they will be 

brought to rest gradually by means of the arresting devices 
which arc in course of development. 

In the absence of the catapult during the recent past, in the 
endeavor to launch airplanes from battleships, platforms have 
been built on the tops of turrets and supported by the muzzle 
of the guns. The turret is so trained as to point the platform 
directly into the virtual wind. Under favorable conditions, it 



As Early Catapult Launching Apparatus Developed bv the U. S. Navy, and Tested from the Deck of a Barge at 
Pensacola, Fla. 


carriage is brought to rest by means of suitable brakes and 
shock absorbers. Such apparatus can be made in varying sizes 
so as to be adapted to the launching of any aircraft which it is 
likely to desire to use from surface ships. 

Normally when an airplane takes off from the flying field, it 
runs along until it has attained a speed through the air suffi- 
cient to sustain it aloft. This is known as its minimum flying 
speed. The length of run necessary is dependent upon the type 
'of plane concerned and its loading, the wind, and the nature 

In case of a very lightly loaded airplane, sueh as a single 
seater pursuit machine, taking off up-wind, the length of run 
required before leaving the ground would be very short. How- 
ever. as a rule, the length of run required is considerable, and 
under unfavorable conditions it may be several hundred feet. 
For the purpose of supplying this starting speed from the 
ships the “catapult” has been developed. 

When an airplane is launched from the deck of a battleship 
by means of a catapult, the machine naturally cannot land on 
the deck of the vessel at the end of the flight. Thus planes 
which will be used from battleships must possess some means 
of flotation. At the end of a successful flight, they will alight 
on the water in the lee of the ship and be hoisted on board by 
suitable cranes. In the case of planes which are operated from 


was found possible to launch small lightly loaded aircraft. 
However, such a system was very undesirable as the apparatus 
was heavy, cumbersome, and . interfered with the turret on 
which it was used. As the airplane was not locked to the plat- 
form while it was attaining flying speed, a side gust was liable 

The catapult ns being developed w-ill be built into the ships 
which are to use them, and will be so installed as not to inter- 
fere with any other part of the ship. It is conceivable that in 
the near future, all surface ships will be equipped with such 
catapults with their aircraft as they are now equipped with 
small boats. By a system of tracks the airplanes will lie run 
from their hangars onto the upper decks of the surface ships, 
onto the carriages of the catapults. 

Normally, while the ships are cruising or in bad weather, 
the planes will be kept under cover on the upper decks, s)me 
disassembled and some partly assembled. Up to the present, 
due to the fact that aircraft are of such a recent development, 

has not been “built in.” The battleships of the future will be 
designed undoubtedly to take their catapults, necessary liangar 
spacc and machine shops, the tracks, and their aircraft, just 
as they are now designed to take their turrets, guns, and other 
equipment. 
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Foreign Aeronautical News 
Czechoslovakia 

The progress made in Prague in aerial transport since its 
inauguration there butt February is striking. Daily services 
of airplanes connect Prague with Paris, Strasbourg and War- 
saw, while the next few months will see the city linked with 
Budapest, Belgrade. Bukarest, Constantinople, Dresden and 
Berlin. During February only three persons made the journey 
from Prague to Paris by air. By June the figures had risen 
to seventy-six for the month. The Franco-Roumnnian Air 
Navigation Company has some forty airplanes in service, some 
of which carry five passengers, together with their baggage. 
This company has already conveyed over 500 passengers and 
so far not a single mishap has been recorded. In the transport 
of parcels, newspapers, etc., still more rapid progress has 
In February 16 0>. of parcels were conveyed; in 
•five of newspapers, some 7,000 lb. ■ 
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large type of airplane is on order. It w 
with 1,200 hp. and will be fitted for 

sixteen passengers with the baggage. It is to attain an average 

speed of 120 m.p.h. 

China 

For the purpose of maintaining peace and order of air- 
dromes the Aeronautical Department has recently organized 
an Airdrome Police Training Corps, which consists of 160 
men divided into four groups commanded by a commander-in- 
chief. ^ The work of this new organization was completed on 

The Aeronautical Department has engaged four new pilots 
from England and America for service in connection with the 
Pekiu-Shanghai air service. These pilots are Captains Jones, 
McMullin, Campbell, Orde and C. H. Dolan. 

The five students sent by the Aeronautical Department to 
England to study airplane construction have completed their 
courses after one year's hard study. Three of these students 
have been assigned to the Tsin-ho aircraft factory, where 
*e needed. The remaining two were ordered 


e thei 


studies 




An engineering firm in France, according to the Paris Echo, 
has just completed an amphibian airplane which will carry 
six passengers, this plane being intended for the London-Paris 
service, and will come down on the Thames and the Seine. 
Service between the rivers of the two capitals has long been 
under consideration, saving as it would nearly an hour in the 
time taken for the journey from London to the heart of Paris. 
It is more than probable that by next spring a Thames-Seine 


will b. 


rated. 


A DH9 a 

craft Co., making a tour of Europe, recently reached Paris 
after a remarkable flight covering a distance of 4,250 miles. 
The airplane left London in August and went first to Pnris 
and then, by way of Brussels, Hamburg, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, to Christiana. Returning to Copenhagen, it then 
flew Jo Berlin. Warsaw. Prague. Vienna. Venice and Milan, 

without a mishap and on schedule time. 


Roumania 

Franco- Roumai ne de Navigation Adrienne, under which the 
company has the right of air transport in Roumania on the 
Paris-Strasburg-Prague-Vienna. Budapcst-Bclgrade-Bucharest- 
Constantinople air route over a period of twenty years. The 
agreement carries with it an annual maximum subsidy of 
6,500,000 lei to the Company in return for certain guarantees, 
including the placing of its material and personnel at the 
disposal of the Roumanian government in the event of 




CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO. 

'“checkerboard airplane service 

FOREST PARK. ILLINOIS 

IV ni A S' A 

One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 

CURTISS-INDIANA COMPANY 

Kokomo. Indiana 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 

GULF STATES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
EASTERN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
340 FIRST ST., BOSTON. MASS. 

MINNESOTA • 

WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

M " AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 

11 Pusan (or Flying Cruisers -- S passenger, open and 
enclosed Flying Boats. Sightseeing Tours - Flights to Shore 
and Lake Resorts 

CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD. BUFEALO, N. Y. 

FLYING STATION. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

OREGON 

LAND OR WATER FLYING 
OREGON. WASHINGTON AND IDAHO AIRPLANE COMPANY 
PORTLAND. OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA g f ^ q • l A ' ' 

PHILADELPHIA AERO-SERVICE CORPORATION 

* r,SC0JV CURT IS S- W I8CONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 

FLYING SCHOOL 

n. cv. i ci..!i ILLES E ~ meisenheimer m .| t w 

special flights' yon should hT rep’rMcn"^ I^WHEReTo FLY 

26 Consecutive Insertions $ 20.00 
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Two Miles a Minute — and More — 


137 Vi miles an hour — and in a 90 h.p. plane! This was the speed 
achieved by the Pacific Standard Model Racing Monoplane in recent tests 
at Los Angeles. 

At such a speed, skin friction looms up as a factor of tremendous 
importance. 

In constructing this sturdy little plane, the Pacific Airplane and 
Supply Company determined to reduce all resistances to the nth degree. 
No wonder they demanded the finest finish that skilled workmen could 

produce. No wonder the varnish they specified was Valspar for they 

knew that no other Varnish could be depended upon to give so fine and 
lasting a finish. 

After months of service a Valsparred surface still gleams smooth and 
bright, for Valspar is waterproof and exceptionally durable. 'Vonderfully 
elastic and tough, Valspar never fails to give thorough protection from 
vibration and weather, oil, gasoline and grease. 


VALENTINE’S 

Valspar 

VALENTINE 8c COMPANY 

Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the iVorld 
ESTABLISHED 1831 

New York Chicago Boston Toronto 

The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 

W. P. FULLER CC CO., Pacific Coast 
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I aird Swallow 

; 1. -J ZAmer tea's First Commercial Airplane" 


| T ONG TRIPS are made safely, quickly 

1 .and economically in the Laird “Swal- 
i low,” peer of commercial airplanes. 

■ Economy of operation and fuel recommend it 

to pilots. ■ Many other features explained 
; in illustrated booklet, sent free. Use the coupon. 


j — Now Priced at $4,500 — 

I MANUFACTURERS H E ' 

WICHITA, KANSAS H 5> J»« 

General Sales Offices H Nlm , 

™ S5 d copy tf“hSoktet. ,OUr 



EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Mass. Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The Spark Plug That Cleans Itself 

b. G. 


THE B. G. CORPORATION 

33 GOLD STREET 

NEW YORK CITY U. S. A. 



JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


November 7, 1921 


AVIATION 



Flottorp Manufacturing Co. 

AIRCRAFT PROPELLERS 

Established 1912 


213 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Contractors to United States Government 


HAMILTON 

PROPELLERS 


HAMILTON AERO MFG. C0>. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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November 7, 1921 


fMircrafr Service Directora' 

^ f WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES ^ A 


THE LAWRENCE SPERRY AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 


IMPORTED COMMERCIAL AERIAL CAMERAS 

Latest^model'brand' new 7"^« 9" GAUMONT CAMERA 
HI* 7 'L°, ER “f j 1CA CAMERA, is" f/y Voigt lander 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 

tjfi WEST 5 a STREET NEW YORK CITY 

* WRITE FOR OUR 

SPECIAL PRICE UST 
CANUCK, JN., AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 

£RICiSAN AIRCRAFT CIAMTCD 
12* KING ST- EAST. TORONTO. CANADA 

Ex-Pilot O. S. and Foreign 

U. S. Air Service Patents and Trademarks 

ALLEN E. PECK 

Patent Attorney 

29-31 Pacific Building, 622 F. Street, N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Air Distance Recorder 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
136 Havemeyer Street Brooklyn N Y 

CURTISS SHIPS FOR SALE 

$500.00 AND UP 
CURTISS EASTERN AIRPLANE CORP. 

130 S. 15th St Phila., Pa, 

OTTO PRAEGER 

Commercial Aeronautics 
S052 Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York City 

SUPPLIES - “CANUCK” “JN” “0X5” 

IMMEDIATE SERVICE 

Wh?n Ur V ou r orde'° e n 'em ?u“ No”{ta“ ^'‘irem'*^- 

PC * AMERICAN AIRCRAFT, INC. 

AERODROME BALTIMORE. MD. STORES 

LOGAN FIELD. MD. STATION r. BOX tot DUNDALK. MD. 

CANUCK and 0X5 SUPPLIES 

COMPLETE ASSORTMENT AT LOWEST PRICES 
Amraft^atarUh A Eqtig«at Corp- 1409 Sadfwick Ave- N. Y. C. 

Wanted 

Covering for JN-4D complete. Must be new with 
tape and lacing cord. Also want dope. 

LOTTIE SCHERMERHORN 

Eyota, Minn. 

EYTINGEJS FLYING e GUIDE 

Fields — Dorn's — Helpful Hints — Landing field' report form and 
specifications Jot municipal fields— Certificates for pilots and medi- 

AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 

1921 

t«at edition, enlarged and revise^ t^re. 

BRUCE ETT1NGE. 4SS4 Park Ave- New York City. 


GARDNER, MOFFAT CO. INC. 

225 Fourth Ave. New York 

AN OPPORTUNITY 

TO COMPLETE YOUR FILES 

AVIATION AND AIRCRAFT JOURNAL 


This Advertising Space 

if used regularly will pay 
for itself many times over. 

Write for Rates 


ON 
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The identification of 
Incomparable Service 


F ROM now on all WRIGHT engines will have this nameplate 
on the hub. This is a visible guarantee to all who fly with the 
engine that it was made by us in our own plant. This plate 
certifies that every ounce of material was critically examined, then 
machined by our own experienced men to exact gauge and carefully 
assembled. The nameplate guarantees the engine has passed our 
exacting running test requirements. While we are building aircraft 
engines this vigilance will never be relaxed. 

r 

The seven absolutejequirements for aircraft engines are fulfilled in the two models 
of Wright engines now in production and being sold. 


MINIMIZING REPAIRS 
The new models of WRIGHT 
engines have thicker cylinder 
sleeve heads and increased cool- 
ing around the valves. This has 
stopped valve warping. From 
200 to 300 hours may be ex- 
pected without regrinding 
valves. A new device makes en- 
gine timing an easy operation. 



ENGINE REQUIREMENTS 

I. Lightness per horsepower G 

3 . High power S 

3. Low fuel consumption E 

4 . Short overall length h 

J. Interchangeable ports 
6 . Longevity 


Increased monoeuvreabilily, CO 
Many WRIGHT engines bui 


r . safety. 


Many have flow 


The reliable WRIGHT engi 


ifeguard the life of the fl 


Compare the characteristics of these stock engines no 
with any engine built — foreign or dome 
WRIGHT Ba 


Weight, dry with hub 
Gas per H. P. hour 
Overall length, including hv 
NOTE The power give 


so H. P. 
200 H.P. 
485 lbs. . 
•48 lbs ;</ 


WRIGHT Eta 
. 358 H.P. 

. 326 H.P. 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


WRI 


H 1 




AERONAUTICAL ENGINES 

STANDARD MOTIVE POWER FOR ALL AIRCRAFT 
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Department where tools . templates, jigs, gauges, etc. are specially made for The Glenn L. Martin Company's sole and exclusive 


THE MACHINE THAT MAKES IT 


A poet once wrote of the typical American — 

“He’ll malre the thing and 
the machine that makes it." 

In scarcely any other branch of manufacturing is “the machine that makes it” so 
much an elementary and necessary part of the whole fabrication as in the shops 
where Glenn L. Martin planes are built. 

The perfect vibrationless operation of every part is dependent on the absolute 
accuracy of the tools, templates, jigs and gauges made by The Glenn L. Martin 
Company for its own use. 

Only machinists of the very highest order can be trusted with this intricate and re- 
sponsible work for upon it depends so much of that fine reputation for endurance 
which is constantly maintained by The Glenn L. Martin Planes. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO 

CLEVELAND 


Member of the Manufacturers Aircraft Association 


I 


TRADE-MARK 


TRADE-MARK 




